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This little record ts offered firstly 
to those whose knowledge of Gallipols 
and Salonika is both personal and 
practical, in the hope that a perusal 
of tis pages may enable them to 
recapture an ancient and not al- 
together regretful memory ; but more 
especially to those who, though they 
have never beheld these regions and 
probably never will, exercise a more 
than proprietary interest therein for 
the best of all reasons ; that they may 
at least have the comfort of knowing 
that the graves of thetr honoured dead, 
even in this distant corner of a foretgn 
field, are neither forgotten nor neglected. 
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THE SHIP OF REMEMBRANCE 


On a bright September afternoon 
of this year a company nearly three 
hundred strong, of both sexes and 
all ages, stood upon the forward deck 
of a big white liner, straining their 
eyes across the blue A¢gean towards 
a long brown peninsula, crowned by a 
not particularly impressive hill. The 
company were the members of an 
Empire-wide Pilgrimage, organised 
by a little society called by the name 
of St. Barnabas, the son of Con- 
solation, visiting the battlefields and 
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and the unimpressive hill was 
Achi Baba, the key to the whole 
Dardanelles position—a key, alas, 
which never quite came into our 
possession. 

To our right lay the mouth of the 
Straits, with the Asiatic shore, the 
site of ancient Troy, looming up 
beyond. Straight ahead certain of 
the famous landing beaches were 
visible, each rendered sadly con- 
spicuous by a military cemetery set 
on the hillside above it. Upon our 
left, along the receding northern 
coast of the peninsula, past the 
rugged projection of Gaba Tepe, we 
could dimly discern two other landing 
places, of more than common interest 
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landed on this very peninsula more 
than eleven years ago—landed in 
small boats under concentrated fire— 
and who had now come back, from 
all over the world, to revive that 
memory and if possible recapture 
that ancient thrill, And we had 
with us, too, the wives, sons, and 
daughters of other men who had 
effected that same landing and 
stormed those same cliffs—but had 
not come back. That was why we 
were mostly silent as we gazed into 
the summer haze. 

We were of all grades and walks 
of life. Some of us had paid for our 
passage, some had paid for a part 
thereof, and some had paid nothing 
at all; for that is the principle upon 
which St. Barnabas works. You 
give what you can afford; and if 
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your means are so slender that you 
can afford nothing, St. Barnabas 
invites you to be his guest. One of 
us was a peeress, going out to visit 
her husband's grave near Suvla Bay : 
another was a poor seamstress from 
the north of England, who had lost 
all three sons in the war. St. 
Barnabas draws no distinctions, and 
his Pilgrims desire none. 

This narrative seems to have 
started of its own accord with our 
first glimpse of Gallipoli. It shows 
how strongly the memory of that 
glorious failure dominated our 
minds. Only yesterday we had 
viewed a Macedonian battlefield and 
visited the graves round Salonika ; 
yet here we were, Macedonian and 
Gallipolitan alike, with Salonika for- 
gotten, straining our eyes towards 
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the low, cliff-bound spit of land upon 
_ which for eight critical months a 
battle had raged which, with the 
merest fraction of good fortune 
thrown in, might have gone the 
other way, shortened the War by a 
period of years, andcompletely altered 
the history of our present world. But 
that is anotherstory. Let us get back 
to the beginnings of our Pilgrimage. 


To join a Pilgrimage at all may 
not sound too hilarious a way of 
spending one’s annual holiday. Some 
of our passengers, especially the 
younger contingent, must have em- 
barked upon our present enterprise 
with more than a little misgiving. 
But they need have had no fear. 
We are a perfectly normal ship, and 
an entirely happy ship. We hold 
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the view that, Death being inevit- 
able to all, few things are more 
important in a man’s life than the 
manner of his leaving it. In other 
words, a man who is permitted to 
offer up his life as an act of service 
and sacrifice in a high cause is a man 
happy above his fellows, and those 
who gave him privileged persons. 
That certainly is the demeanour of 
our Pilgrims on board this ship. 
The inmost thoughts of their hearts 
we cannot and may not read, but 
their outward bearing is that of 
people who have done the State 
some service and are rightly proud 
of the fact. 

Of course we are not all Pilgrims 
proper—that is, relatives with a 
grave or graves to visit. These are 
our guests of honour: the rest of us 
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form the rank and file. As already 
noted, we have on board a large 
contingent of ex-soldiers of every 
grade, men now in the prime of life, 
on their way out, as eager as the 
Trojans of old, to view the Doric 
Camp and fight their battles over 
again-—— men full of affectionate 
references to Johnny Turk and 
Asiatic Annie. In the company of 
such it is impossible ever to be des- 
pondent or dull—as some of us 
learned in certain far-off days amid 
the blood and squalor of Ypres and 
Loos. And what is more, a good 
many of them have brought their 
young people with them. So, as I 
say, we are a happy ship: we play 
deck games; we get up entertain- 
ments ; we even dance, more or less 
in the mode of the moment. 
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We had begun by visiting Salonika 
and the Macedonian front—an en- 
tirely new world to most of us, 
whether by acquaintance or repute. 
One heard comparatively little of 
the operations in that region during 
the actual days of the War ; our eyes 
seem to have been turned nearer 
home. But more than ten thousand 
British dead lie buried there, to- 
gether with their French and Italian 
comrades. In one cemetery—Lem- 
bet Road—just outside the town, the 
soldiers of all three nations lie side 
by side. The French have white 
wooden crosses, the Italians crosses 
of marble, and the British the now 
familiar upright headstones, stand- 
ing in long level ranks, like sol- 
diers on parade. But elsewhere the 
British dead rest apart. Their 
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cemeteries are usually set on hill- 
sides, with the Stone of Remem- 
brance at the foot and the Cross of 
Sacrifice gleaming at the head. All 
are in beautiful condition. Few 
flowers grow in that climate of 
extremes, but the turf is crisp and 
clean, and the general atmosphere 
utterly serene and restful. Outside 
each cemetery, written in English 
and Greek, is an inscription which 
proclaims that the ground within is a 
free gift from the Greek people, to be 
a perpetual resting place for our dead. 

The friendliness of these Greek 
mountaineers is a rather moving 
thing, as one incident will show. 
They are desperately poor; their 
only possession appears to be an 
overloaded donkey; but roadside 
greetings were frequent, and in 
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every village our dilapidated cars— 
usually as overloaded as the donkey 
—were a source of smiling interest. 
Only in one village, a tiny place 
of one incredibly tortuous street, 
perched high up on a hillside in the 
Struma direction, were we received 
with any sort of aloofness. People 
stood at the doors and let us pass 
without a word or a wave: one 
might have thought that they were 

wondering what we were doing there _ 
at all. The reason revealed itself 
later in the day. So far from re- 
senting our visit, this particular 
village had been preparing for it. 
In grateful remembrance of count- 
less Alfs, and SBerts, and Jocks, 
untidy, kindly, and cheerful gentle- 
men all, whom they had cherished 
in their midst in days of tribulation 
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now far distant, they had arranged 
to give us an official reception; a 
triumphal arch inscribed with the 
words “ Well Come!”—I saw a 
copy of the agenda, with a sketch of 
the arch in the margin—an address 
of goodwill, and an offering of fruit 
and wine. The Mayor was to be in 
charge, supported by the Chief of 
the Police, the local Metropolitan, 
and a bevy of school children. Alas ! 
there had been an error in the 
matter of the date. They were not 
expecting us for another two days ; 
preparations were hopelessly em 
retard; and the village had the 
mortification of seeing us pass by 
all oblivious of its hospitable intent. 
Fortunately the news leaked out, 
and before we sailed a letter of 


thanks proportionate to the occasion 
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was laboriously composed and des- 
patched, to be read aloud to the 
entire community. 

At Mudros, too, where we called to 
visit certain island graves, the Lem- 
nian Boy Scouts mobilised, and 
marched twenty-five miles across 
the island to do us honour. Of 
course the honour was not ours, as 
we gladly recognised: again it was 
addressed to certain former guests 
of the island—thousands of them— 
the recollection of whose conduct 
and bearing during the period of 
their sojourn their hosts were eager, 
even after ten years, to acknowledge 
with a fitting gesture. Whatever 
hard feeling may exist in the world 
towards ournation, thefault can never 
be laid to the charge of those great 
ambassadors, our soldiers and sailors. 
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Mudros, by the way, is a solitary 
enough spot now. During the War 
its great harbour sheltered a whole 
argosy—battleships, destroyers, sub- 
marines, transports, colliers, lighters, 
even Grimsby trawlers, every one of 
them flying the White Ensign. Now 
there is nothing—only a great waste 
of tumbling waters and a little white 
village in one corner. Still, the Boy 
Scouts had not forgotten. 


Early next morning we landed on 
Gallipoli, for our day of days; but 
not before we had paid our tribute 
to the memory of those who had 
died in attempting the same feat, 
under very different conditions, more 
than eleven years ago, and of the 
sailors and marines who had perished 
in their support. Shortly after 
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sunrise a great floating wreath, com- 
posed of flowers sent from all over 
the Empire and decorated with a 
tiny White Ensign and the flags of 
the Dominions, was duly blessed and 
launched overboard, just off Cape 
Helles. It drifted away upon the swift 
current towards the Asiatic shore, 
over waters which cover more than 
one stout ship and many a stout 
heart. 

An hour later we were disem- 
barking in small boats on “V” 
Beach, of River Clyde fame—the 
merest little sandy cove, closed in on 
one side by Cape Helles itself and 
completely commanded on the other 
by the ancient Turkish fort which 
stands on Cape Sedd-el-Bahr, only a 
few hundred yards away. The Rtver 
Clyde is gone now : instead of ending 
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her days as a national monument in 
some great English seaport she is. 
once more earning her living on the 
high seas—under a foreign flag, to 
our national shame—but the great 
steel barge, or hopper, along which 
the Munsters, the Hampshires, and 
the men of the Anson Battalion 
struggled shoreward through the 
tornado of machine-gun fire from 
Sedd-el-Bahr is still there, half 
buried in the sand. You can see, 
too, the remains of an old French 
battleship, the Magenta, which was 
purposely sunk parallel with the 
beach, to form a breakwater and pro- 
tection for subsequent landing par- 
ties. Above the beach stands Cape 
Helles lighthouse ; above the light- 
house the Gallipoli War Memorial, 
recently completed. Otherwise the 
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scene is one of complete peace and 
solitude : there are no reminders of 
that terrible April morning left, 
save a few strands of barbed wire 
rusting among the scrub at the foot 
of the cliff—and the cemetery above. 

Now we were assembled round 
the Memorial: our members had 
increased to nearly five hundred. 
By a happy chance the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet was cruising in these 
waters, and a detachment of liberty 
men and naval officers in mufti 
came ashore to join us. One of the 
latter had witnessed the original 
landing on “ V”’ Beach, and had a 
moving tale to tell of the quite 
incredible devotion which had 
achieved it. 

The memorial service itself fur- 
nished one of those scenes’ which 
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stick in a man’s memory. Below us 
lay “V” Beach and Lancashire 
Landing ; beyond that the A‘gean 
sparkling in the sun, with Lemnos 
and Tenedos in the distance ; behind 
the long grim peninsula ; above our 
heads, towering into a cloudless sky, 
the great white Memorial, with its 
proud record of ships and men. We 
formed a hollow square of three 
sides: on the fourth, at the foot of 
the Memorial itself, stood our white- 
robed clergy, mostly wearing service 
medals. | 

Our exercises were simple enough. 
A few hymns, a few prayers, an 
address ; then Last Post ; then one 
full minute of silence; then ‘‘ The 
King.” After that all turned east- 
ward, towards the morning sun, 
while Reveillé rang out, sweet and 
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true. Finally, after the Benedic- 
tion, all our flowers, from the great 
regimental wreaths to the humblest 
handfuls of heather and poppy, were 
laid at the foot of the Memorial, for 
dedication before removal to their 
appropriate destinations; and the 
official part of our day was over. | 

After that we scattered, to more 
private business. Every cemetery 
was visited, and every grave sought 
was found. 


The cemeteries here exhibit cer- 
tain unfamiliar features, for their 
designers were far from home and 
had to accommodate themselves to 
local: conditions and local sources of 
supply. The Cross of Sacrifice and 
the Stone of Remembrance are com- 
bined into one; and the headstones 
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of the graves are different—solid 
white blocks some twelve inches 
high, each with a sloping top, upon 
which the inscription is cut deep. 
But the general effect is just as 
orderly and just as serene as 
elsewhere. Each little enclosure has 
its own white surrounding wall, with 
dark cypresses growing up round it 
as a future protection against winter 
storms. And the view is heavenly. 
Scottish soldiers should sleep con- 
tentedly here, for the seascape is 
reminiscent enough: Samothrace, 
on the northern horizon, is another 
Arran, Goatfell and all. | 

To wander through one of these 
cemeteries, and note the diversity 
of names recorded—names of men, 
of ranks, of regiments, of counties, 
of countries—is to read in miniature 
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the roll-call of the Empire. The 
first name recalls some drowsy vil- 
lage in Hampshire; the next a 
grimy industrial city of the north; 
the third a Highland glen; the 
fourth some far-distant sheep-farm 
in Australia or New Zealand. And 
the avocations of these men are an 
illuminating reminder of the com- 
plicated organisation which goes to 
make the modern army. Here we 
have, lying side by side, an infantry 
private, a sapper, an artillery bom- 
bardier, a colonel of Yeomanry, a 
machine-gun sergeant, a regimental 
stretcher-bearer, and a Maltese trans- 
port driver. Once even—it must 
have been in Salonika—I saw the 
grave of a Red Cross nurse, in no 
way differing from those of the men 
around her. A lonely grave, in one 
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way; yet what woman that ever 
died could have asked for a more 
gallant escort across the River ? 


Our second day was devoted 
mainly to Anzac and Suvla. And 
here we encountered our first real 
disappointment. Special permission 
had been obtained for us to steam 
along outside the peninsula and land 
at these historic spots in small 
boats, just as some of our actual 
members had landed in the original 
operation. But at the last moment 
the inscrutable Turk changed his 
mind—or, more likely, did not 
change it at all—and sent us back 
into the Straits to lie at Khilia, 
whence the Anzac and Suvla areas 
can only be reached by a long and 
exhausting journey right across the 
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peninsula. But this altered no 
Pilgrim’s determination to fulfil the 
duty for which he or she had 
travelled so many hundreds of miles. 
Transport of a sort was available. 
_ It was not luxurious, but there were 
no complaints. By nightfall every 
familiar spot had been revisited, and 
every graveidentified. The main pur- 
pose of our Pilgrimage was achieved, 
and our adventure complete. 

Yet not absolutely. Just before 
we sailed, an appeal was received 
from the shore for some duly quali- 
fied person to land and christen a 
baby—an English baby who had 
been living an irregular and anony- 
mous existence for nearly two years ; 
for the nearest Christian church was 
at Constantinople, and his parents, 
members of the tiny community 
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which tends the cemeteries, had had 
no opportunity to convey him there. 
We certainly helped him to make up 
for lost time. At least half a dozen 
officiating clergy were available, and 
there was quite an embarrassing 
choice of godparents. The ceremony 
passed off with éclat, despite the 
surprised and eloquent protests of 
its central figure. Altogether a 
cheerful ending to what might have 
been a rather sombre day. 


Now a word as to the actual ter- 
rain visited. The contrast between 
the Salonika and Gallipoli fronts. is 
complete. Amid the towering hills 
and precipitous valleys of Mace- 
donia it seems almost incredible that 
two opposing forces should have . 
been able even to maintain touch 
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with one another, much less come to 
grips : upon the cramped and wilted 
spit of land which calls itself Galli- 
poli the marvel is that so many 
thousands of men should have found 
elbow-room to fight atall. Yet fight 
they did, and die too, as the 
cemeteries sorrowfully attest. The 
northern shore in particular is thickly 
sown with these. As you travel 
along the rough road which winds 
past Gaba Tepe, Anzac Cove, Fisher- 
men’s Huts, Chocolate Hill and Salt 
Lake, all the way to Lala Baba on 
Suvla Bay, you pass one every few 
miles, set low down upon the beach 
on the left or crowning the rugged 
cliffs on the right. Australian and 
New Zealand graves are naturally 
most numerous in the neighbour- 
hood of Anzac Cove. There is a 
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beautiful cemetery—Beach Ceme- 
tery—on the western point of the 
Cove, and another at Ari Burnu, on 
the east. It was between these two 
points that the original Anzac Force 
landed. It was not the landing - 
place intended, for they had been 
carried by a strong current nearly 
half a mile out of their course. 
Consequently they found themselves, 
on disembarking, faced by unex- 
pected cliffs which in cold blood 
looked unscalable. Yet they scaled 
them, and held them too—a feat to 
which the Lone Pine monument at 
the summit bears proud witness. 
Lone Pine is not the only monu- 
ment of its kind. High up on 
Chanak Bahr, on the very backbone 
of the peninsula, you can discern a 
gleaming white column which marks 
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the spot where, for one breathless 
moment, New Zealanders and Gurk- 
has, having stormed the heights, stood 
looking down upon the sparkling 
waters of the Narrows, on the other 
side of the Peninsula. If they could 
have stayed there, Gallipoli would 
probably have been ours. But they 
were pressed back, through no fault 
of their own, for a few fateful yards, 
and direct command of the Straits 
was lost. The wonder is that it was 
ever gained, even for a moment, 
there or anywhere else ; for never in 
history has such an apparently im- 
penetrable fastness been penetrated 
at all. As you stand to-day upon 
the summit of Achi Baba, the prin- 
cipal observation point of the Turk- 
ish and German gunners through- 
out the campaign, and gaze down the 
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narrowing peninsula towards Cape 
Helles and its beaches, with every 
square yard of the sandy, scrubby, 
barren expanse exposed to view ex- 
cept the actual faces of the cliffs at the 
extreme end, you realise how utterly 
and entirely the defence dominated 
the situation. You are divided be- 
tween two emotions—amazement at 
the sheer audacity of the whole 
landing operation, and dumb pride 
in the grim and dogged spirit with 
which our men maintained their foot- 
ing on that deadly fringe of shell- 
swept coast during those heart-break- 
ing months. And the tragedy of it all 
is that they were sonear success. .. . 


But we seem to be wandering into 
the realms of unprofitable specula- 


tion and vain regret, and that is an 
E 
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infraction of the rules of our order. 
Still it is fair to ask: What was the 
general attitude of this eminently 
representative ship’s company of ours 
towards the sacrifices, personal and 
vicarious, which the War had exacted 
from each of them? Were they 
crushed ? Were they embittered ? 
Had their faith in Ultimate Good 
suffered ? Or did they adhere to 
the view of St. Barnabas that sacri- 
fice in a right cause is a privilege ? 
The plain truth is, there are some 
questions that cannot be answered 
—yet. As a nation we are still 
_ struggling and groping in the track 
of the storm, trying to put a broken 
world back on its legs again; and 
until history has turned over a few 
more pages we cannot say whether 
or no our million dead died in vain. 
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But there are certain smaller and 
more personal questions which can 
be answered, quite definitely ; and 
our Pilgrims shall answer them. 
What have these gained by their 
sacrifice ? What have the peace- 
ful cemeteries, and the studied order 
of the white headstones, to offer 
them? Anything at all ? 

The answer is yes ; and the proof 
of its sincerity lives in the demean- 
our of the Pilgrims themselves— 
especially of that great, pathetic- 
' ally inarticulate section which would 
never have visited its dead at all 
but for the good offices of such in- 
stitutions as St. Barnabas. Let us 
introduce these. | 

A year or two after the Armistice, 
when the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission had done its work and each 
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grave in France and Belgium lay 
ready for the visit of its rightful 
warden, the era of pilgrimages and 
pious visitations set in. But those 
who came out first were of a class 
which was accustomed to foreign 
travel and could, moreover, travel 
at its own charges. Thousands re- 
mained behind, to whom the idea of 
making such an excursion was an 
impossible vision, a mere idle dream. | 
How could a woman living in some 
mean street in a huge industrial town 
hope to compass such an achieve- 
ment? France was a mere name to 
her. All she knew was that to visit 
her grave she must cross the sea; and 
that alone was sufficient to put the 
project out of bounds. Besides, her 
dead husband or son had only been 
a private, one of a million. Who 
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would care where he was laid ? 
Who would trouble to transfer his 
body to a permanent resting-place, 
or set his name over his head? In 


any case, how could she hope to 
find the actual spot in a great and 


distant land? That, quite literally, 
was the attitude, the resigned, list- 
less attitude, of thousands of poor 
folk after the Armistice. Still, the 
longing was there, the longing just 
to be sure that the place really ex- 
isted and was actually being looked 
after by some one. Even those 
whose dead were listed as ‘‘ missing ”’ 
were anxious to go, if only to behold 
the country where theirman had fallen 
and the soil which contained him. 

So St. Barnabas sent seven thou- 
sand of them. 

Of course they were not easy to 
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handle. Some went in fear and 
trembling, for it is a tremendous ad- 
venture to leave home for the first 
time, especially in old age. Others 
betrayed their qualms by a feverish 
excitement ; others were composed 
enough, but were inclined to be sus- 
picious and resentful of patronage ; 
others were frankly cantankerous. 
And nearly all, being unused to 
travel, were easily tired and inclined 
to give up without notice. But 
that was only on the way out: the 
homeward journey was a very dif- 
ferent matter. Then they were 
different people. A revelation had 
been vouchsafed to them. With 
their own eyes they had beheld the 
place where their man was laid: 
they had read the actual writing on 
the stone above his head. It was 
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true, then : he was not a mere name- 
less unit in a wilderness of human 
wastage after all: he was a warrior 
taking his rest, in equal serenity and 
equal honour with all the other war- 
riors, gentle and simple, who lay 
about him. So home they all came, 
bringing with them not merely con- 
solation and relief but, many of 
them for the first time, something 
akin to genuine pride in their own 
contribution to the common cause. 

And they had brought home 
something else. Many of them 
wrote jumbled, inarticulate letters 
afterwards, trying to say sO; 
and the strain in which they wrote 
was not so much that of gratitude 
or any conventional sense of in- 
debtedness, as of sheer, frank as- 
tonishment that there should be so 
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much kindness and generosity in the 
world—that any one should care suffi- 
ciently for them, or any other humble 
unknown, to go to the trouble and 
expense of providing them with this 
most unforgettable experience. Many 
of them admitted that they did not 
know that such people existed ; and 
the very revelation of the fact seemed 
to have revised for them their entire 
estimate of human nature. Probably 
St. Barnabas feels more fully re- 
warded by that than by anything 
else. 


And all of us, I think, brought 
back one other thing—a conviction 
of hope for the future. The mere fact 
that to look backupon the past usually 
does inspire hope for the future is one 
of the great and sustaining facts of 
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human life. You realise that fact 
to the full as you stand upon the 
beaches of Gallipoli. ‘‘ If they could 
accomplish that,”’ you say in your 
heart, “surely we can brace ourselves 
to do what little is demanded of us.”’ 

And herein, it seems, lies the true 
inspiration of our cemeteries and 
war memorials. You do not need 
to go to Gallipoli for it: you can 
traverse your own country-side. 
Every main highway in England 
and Scotland has become a contin- 
uous avenue of remembrance. At 
every cross-roads, on every church- 
yard wall, on every village green 
you may behold a War Memorial of 
some kind, each memorial commem- 
orating a different little group of men 
who died for their country. Con- 


sider a journey by road from London 
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to Edinburgh, we will say, and with 
it the cumulative inspiration of these 
immortal records. Surely they can 
give us a lead; and a lead is what 
we are looking for as a nation. 
Fortitude we possess, and always 
did; but we lack vision. We are 
prepared to stay the course, but we 
are not sanguine about our chances 
of doing so with any sort of credit 
to ourselves. As a nation we are 
haunted to-day by the spectre of 
Distrust. We are diffident about 
ourselves and deeply suspicious of 
one another—man and man, class 
and class. But the men who lie on 
Gallipoli, the man who lies in the 
Abbey, the men to whom we raised 
the Cenotaph, were neither of these 
things. Their invincible confidence 
—or if you like, their uncanny 
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cheerfulness—was the wonder of 
friend and foe, and in matters 
of mutual reliance they were as 
brothers. 

Here, then, seems to be the talis- 
man for which we are groping. Its 
name is Duty—the Simple Duty of 
living upto the tradition in which these 
men died, andof carrying out thetrust 
which they have plainly bequeathed 
tous. Let us see toit that we donot 
fail them, for they never failed us. 


. . . Famous men 

From whose bays we borrow } 
They that put assde To-day 
All the joy of their To-day 
And with tost of they To-day 
Bought for us To-morrow. 
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